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provide for propaganda.1 The school was actually started in
January, 1920, the usual Government subsidy having been
requested and obtained. It was, however, less of an educational
institution than a centre for disseminating anti-British propa-
ganda and a forcing-house for young Nationalists.2
The chief encouragement to the Nationalist Movement, in
late 1919 and early 1920, came from the incidents occurring at
Dair az-Zur and in the country between it and Mosul where,
as points fairly accessible to Syria and Turkey, Arab national
sentiment was being stirred and cultivated from Syrian and
Kamalist sources.
At the armistice., the definite boundaries between Turkey
and Mesopotamia and between Mesopotamia and Syria had
not been defined. In the middle of December, 1919, for
reasons still obscure,3 the Civil Administration took over the
town of Dair az-Zur and the region around it controlling the
trade artery between Aleppo and the trans-Euphrates hinter-
land, although the Commander-m-Chief had refused military
support for any point above al-Qaim on the Euphrates.
The town, from the outset, became a bone of contention
between the Civil Administration and the Damascus Govern-
ment. Captain F. E. Carver, sent to take over, found that an
Arab Mutasarrif had been appointed under orders from the
Governor of Aleppo, Shukri Pasha al-'Ayyubi. The latter, after
pressure had been applied from Damascus, was constrained to
withdraw the Mutasarrif and his Arab associates and to declare
that they had acted contrary to instructions. Great Britain,
following conversations with France in September, 1919,
agreed that the line of the Khabur valley should be the pro-
visional frontier, in spite of protests from the Civil authorities
1 According to Saiyid Muhammad as-Sadr, in an interview with the writer.
3 Ibid., also Review C. Admin., 1914-1920, p. 140.
3 The request of the inhabitants for a British Officer has been the only
official reason (Review C. Admin., 1914-1920, p. 133), but Sir Arnold Wilson
suggests that the undesirability of leaving a no-man's land for a possible invasion
of the Turks was the motive (Wilson, op. cit., p. 229).
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